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Persons who have changed their residence 
since subscribing for the Cabinet, are requested 
to send information to the office, in order that 
they may be punctually served with the paper ; 
and those who may be accidentally neglected, 
are also requested to give us notice for the same 
purpose. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Several of our fair patrons having suggested to 
us the propriety of admitting such advertisements 
as more immediately interest the ladies, we have 
concluded, if sufficient encouragement offers, to 
issue an advertising sheet, (to accompany the Cabi- 
net,) in which advertisements will be conspicu- 
ously inserted at the customary price. 





Communications will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the editor, at No. 64 Chatham- 
street, and by S. Huestis, at the “office 
of C. S. Van Winkle, No. 101 Green- 
wich-street. 
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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER Il.’ 


Soron Woopyitite was the son of a 
country clergyman, who, during the 
week, cultivated a few acres of ‘ stony 
ground,” and on the Sabbath rode two 
miles to harrow the seeds of divine truth 
into minds of a similar description. But 
though all around him was sterility, both 
moral and physical, the good parson had 
no reason to complain of the same evil at 
home ; for each revolving year added a 
member to his family, though not a dol- 
lar to his salary. His income was about 
sufficient to feed and clothe his children, 
without making any appropriation for 
their education ; and they, consequently, 


(acquired but little more instruction than 
the ignorant rustics with whom they as- 
sociated. 

Solon was the youngest of six—of an 
effeminate person, and delicate constitu- 
tion; and yet, like the rest, he was in- 
structed in the manual exercise of the 
hoe and the rake, long before he could 
conjugate a verb, or repeat the multipli- 
cation table. He was not, however, like 
the others, content with such exercises ; 
but at a very early age began to repine 
at the lot in which fortune had placed 
him, and to sigh for a different sphere of 
action. 

In a parish like Sandville, (or rather as 
Sandville was thirty years ago,) where 
every human being, and almost every 
brute, was compelled, incessantly, to tug 
at the unyielding bosom of mother earth, 
worrying the stubborn glebe for a scanty 
subsistence, it cannot be expected that 
literature should abound. Indeed, books, 
of almost every description, appeared to 
have been exploded by general consent, 
lest they should trespass upon the time 
which necessity had allotted to labour ; 
and, with the exception of bibles and 
school-books, there were, perhaps, not 
one hundred volumes in the whole parish, 
unless the parson’s little collection of 
divinity be included in the catalogue. 

For such books as could be procured, 
however, master Solon soon evinced a 
most ardent affection; and when en- 
gaged in their perusal, nothing could re- 
cal his attention, or divert it to a diffe- 
rent pursuit. A little garden was com- 
mitted to his care, but it had run to weeds 
while he leaned on his hoe devouring the 
contents of a fairy tale, or committing to 
memory one of Watts’ juvenile hymns. 
A propensity so singular, and an example 
so dangerous, soon attracted the attention 
of every rugged farmer in the parish ; 
who, as they urged their own sons to the 
field, would exhort them not to idle away 
their time, like ‘ that little lazy Solon 
Woodville, who would never earn the salt 
to his porridge.” The poor clergyman 
found himself compelled to chide, and 
even to chastise his son, for indulging a 
passion which every parent should ap- 








| prove ; but when he did so, ‘it was his 
| poverty, not his will, consented.”’ His 
constant prayer was, to be blest with the 
‘means of giving an education to a son 
who evinced such an early and uncon- 
querable affection for letters. 

Happy would it have been for Solon, 
had his father’s prayers been answered, 
and his own eager appetite for mental 
food gratified by wholesome and appro- 
priate nourishment. But such was not 
the case. His taste had no director or 
regulator. His supreme delight was 
reading ; and if his selection was not ju- 
dicious, it was his misfortune, not his 
fault. Whatever books he got hold of, 
he literally devoured their contents ; and 
as most of them were the very opposite of 
what they ought to have been, for a child 
of ten years old, it is not to be wondered 
at, if, in a little time, his mind became as 
full of weeds as his neglected garden. 

About this time, several of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Sandville, at the re- 
quest of Woodville, convened at the 
parsonage, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the expediency of establish- 
ing a little Society Library in the parish, 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 
This literary convention was composed 
of the selectmen, town clerk, treasurer, 
justice of peace, and the village school- 
master. Two of them were merchants ; 
that is, they retailed rum, calico, Web- 
ster’s spelling-book, Boston chocolate, 
pins, ribbons, needles, bohea tea, thread, 
tape, molasses, and the New-England Pri- 
mer, at corners where two roads cross- 
ed at right angles. One of them made 
leather shoes for bipeds, and another 
fitted iron ones to quadrupeds. One was 
a major of militia, whose battalion was 
scattered over a circuit of more than 
three miles in diameter ; and two others 
were captains under him. One taught 
little children the alphabet ; and another 
taught big children the gamut. One was 
a physician, one a sexton, and one a dea- 
con ; the whole were farmers, and there 
were but eight in all. 

After considerable deliberation and 
debate, (in which it was warmly urged, 
that Sandville had always heretofore 
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done very well without a library,) they 
finally came to the determination of con- 
tributing five dollars each for the con- 
templated purpose; which sum, 1n- 
cluding five’ moze voluntarily thrown tn 
by the parson, amounted to fifty dollars. 
But a question was now started respect: 
ing the selection of the books, which 
gave rise to more controversy than that 
of the grand bbject itself. Woodville was 
in favour of a large proportion of reli- 
gion and history ; while the schoolmaster 
wished for none but classical works, and 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. The 
major had heard of Baron Steuben, and 
would have his works if it exhausted the 
whole sum subscribed. The squire 
wanted law, the doctor physic, and the 
blacksmith a treatise on farriery. It was 
finally settled that each should select for 
himself to the full amount of his contri- 
bution, and that the first one of the party 
who had occasion to visit the metropolis, 
should be deputed td purchase the 
books. , 
A few days after thif*toung}, had ad- 
_journed, it so happened that major 
i found it necessary to go to town, 
and to him, therefore, was the order in- 
trusted. After transacting his own busi- 
ness, he repaired to the store of a noted 
stationer in Cornhill, for the purp. ie of 
_ @xecuting his commission, when he dis- 
 govered, to his extreme mortification, 
_* that the catalogue, which had been care- 
a idelly ¥@ and handed him by the 
~ _ “S* fehoolmaster, was missing from his 
re pocket- He flew back to his lodg- 
~ “4 ings, and carefully searched his baggage, 
~ But no ‘catalogue was to be found. In 
: t he consulted his landlady 
‘course which it would be best to 
itsae, and she referred him to the sta- 
tioner. He, accordingly, returned to 
: the book-store, and related his misfor- 
tune. The “ man of paper” heard him 
ae through, and finding, that though the 
is a , was lost, the money was safe, 
_, be very dinnterestedly advised the major 
"te recollect the titles of as many books 
" ~ igthe could, and to make up the deficien- 
cy from ‘en invoice which he (the sta- 
tioner) had just made out for a lady of 
the Seri wealth, and respectability, 
. 









o as he could recollect the name of Steu- 
; - ben, the Complete Farrier, and some 


» 


others ; and he hoped, on his return to 
Sandyille, to be highly applauded for a 
taste in selection of which he intended 
| to claim the sole credit. How could he, 
for an instant, dream that a city lady of 
great wealth, taste, and respectability, 
was not a competent judge as to what 
books were most suitable for readers 
who possessed neither ? 

Unfortunately for poor Solon, the fair 
purchaser’s invoice contained nothing but 
the titles of novels and romances, and the 
Sandvillian library was, consequently, 
principally composed of the same com- 
bustible materials. The major did not 
receive all the applause he anticipated 
from his coadjutors, but this deficiency 
was amply made up to him by the un- 
qualified approbation of their wives and 
daughters. 

As parson Woodville was appointed 
librarian, the books were deposited at 
the parsonage, and in less than three 
months every page in the whole collec- 
tion bore the traces of our ploughboy’s 
fingers. He read the whole ; but the 
contents of the novels he swallowed with 
an avidity traly feminine. Whole nights 
would he spend in drinking in the in- 
toxicating poison by candle-light, anéd 
whole days were worse than wasted in 
the same deleterious amusement ; until 
he at le became as much the maniac 
of romanée, as was Don Quixotte of chi- 
valry. Every duty was totally neglect- 
ed, or hastily and carelessly performed, 
in order that he might fly back to his 
darling pursuit. Not only manuai labour, 
but every useful study, was considered, 
by this infatuated boy, as an irksome and 
a slavish task. His fancy had borrowed 
the plumage of paradise, and soared 
above every thing real and tangible. 
He believed every place but Sandville to 
be fairy-land, where the loves and the 
graces united in an endless dance of 
pleasure, where the winged hours ever 
laughed as they flew along, and where 
fragrant bowers, refreshing grottos, and 
meandering streams, delighted the senses 
on every side. _ yg peeaalage 

With habits, manners, and taste, go 





widely different from those of his neigh- 
bours, no wonder if master Solon was 
hated by some, pitied by others, and 


This proposition charmed the major, | talked of by all. But though he felt a 


general glow of benevolence for every 
‘human being, he could not consider those 


‘fancy and passion. 








his equals who thought and acted in such 
a rustic, common, every-day manner, as 
did the youth of the parish. His lan- 
guage to them, on the most ordinary oc- 
casion, was delivered in the style, and 
often in the very words of his favourite 
books; when, for the purpose of being 
comprehended, he might have addressed 
them with equal success in Hebrew or 
Syriac, had he been familiar with those 
tongues. This naturally drew on him 
the imputation of pride and affectation ; 
so that he had few friends among the 
boys, and, perhaps, none among the girls ; 
for though he, intuitively and instinctive- 
ly, paid them a deference’ due to the 
sex, he could never so degrade its ex- 
pression as to meet the comprehension 
of their intellect. 

Edgar Fitz-James was the only lad in 
the parish between.whom and Solon any 
thing like sympathy of taste and friend- 
ship subsisted ; and it was Edgar’s advice 
and example alone, that could induce him 
to pay lessattention to works of fancy, 
and more to such as would improve the 
understanding. They studied together 
in the parsonage library, toiled together 
in the field, and walked -together in the 
neighbouring woods. Still there was 
lacking between them that perfect unity 
of sentiment and feeling, which is re- 
quisite to cement two souls in the bonds 
of génuine friendship. Edgar was the 
pupil ‘of reason—Solon was the child of 
Edgar could delibe- 
rate—Solon could only feel ; and where 
feeling led, he was too apt, blindly ‘and 
incautiously, to follow. He had received 
from nature ‘an ardent and sanguine tem- 
perament, which had been cherished, 
but not tempered, by the injudicious 
course of reading in which he had un- 
fortunately indulged. 

Such was young Woodville, at the age 
of fourteen, when a factory was esta- 
blished in Sandville, by a gentleman from 
the metropolis, whose name was Heartly, 
and whose family consisted of a wife, 
two sons, and an only daughter. They 
occupied a new house, -erected for the 
purpose, in the vicinity of the parsonage, 
with whose inmates they soon established 
the most amicable intercourse. It was 
now, for the first time, that Solon had an 
opportunity of drawing actual compari- 
sons between the accomplished manners 





of cits, and the uncouth rusticity with 
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which he had hitherto been surrounded. ); 


He instantly perceived the difference, 
and with him, perception was feeling. He 
could at length associate with beings who 
bore some resemblance to the portraits 
which had been drawn by his favourite 
authors. He at last saw elegance and re- 
finement personified, and could contem- 
plate beauty that did not exist merely in 
the habitual flush of exercise, but which 
emanated from the soul in the lustre of 
an expressive eye ; which varied with 
feeling, and charmed as it varied. 
Although Sophia Heartly, at this pe- 
riod, had counted but twelve years, she 
appeared so much superior to girls of the 
same age in Sandville, that Solon consi- 
dered her as a model of human perfec- 
tion, and always approached her with a 
sort of reverential awe, totally incompa- 
tible with that reciprocal interchange of 
sentiment, and that innocent familiarity, 
which constitutes the happiness of social 
intercourse between beings of a diffe- 
rent sex. Obscure as it was, however, 
Solon felt convinced that he had at length 
caught a ray of light from the heaven to 
which his fancy had been ardently aspir- 
ing. He began to experience sensations 
which bore a strong resemblance tosome 
which were described in his novels ; and 
though he would have suffered martyr- 


dom rather than whisper such a thing to 


the ear of the fair one, the romantic boy 
had no doubt that he was firmly and irrevo- 
cably in love with Sophia Heartly. That 
there was a unity of sentiment between 
them was evident, for she was almost as 
fond of novels as himself; and neither of 
them appeared so truly happy, as when, 
seated near each other, Sophia listened 
with eager delight while Solon read some 
tender story of reciprocal affection. 

For two short fleeting years this feli- 
citous intercourse continued, when it was 
interrupted by an arrangement which re- 
moved Solon to Boston, and stationed him 
as a clerk in his uncle’s counting house, 
in which situation he had continued four 
years when this history commenced ; du- 


Ting all this period, he had visited Sand- 


ville but twice, and seen Sophia but 
once ; as, on his last visit, she had gone 
to spend a week with a sick relation in 
the next parish, in which excursion she 
had been attended by Fitz-James. It was 
now that young Woodville learned, from 
busy rumour, the secret with which the 


reader is already acquainted, In the first 
paroxysm of his feelings, he wrote So- 
phia a long letter, filled with the tender- 
est avowals of affection, intermingled 
with the bitterest terms of reproach. 
This he despatched by a farmer’s boy, 
then made a precipitate retreat from 
Sandville, flew back to town, and 
plunged headlong into every species of 
| pleasure and dissipation which his limit- 
ed resources would allow. His next in- 
_terview with Sophia, was that recorded 
in the first chapter. 
[ To be continued.} 











Female Biography. 





MRS. PILKINGTON, 


Mrs. Pilkington, whose maiden name 
was Letitia Van Lewen, was born in 
Ireland, in 1712, and early discovered 


and strong intlination for poetry, as ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of all 
who knew her. This propensity, to 
which were added a graceful mien, en- 
gaging sprightliness of manners, brilliant 
wit, and agreeable vivacity, soon enlisted 
a group of admirers in her train. She 
married the Rey. Matthew Pilkington, 
a gentleman known in the poetical world, 
by a volume of miscellanies, which hay- 
ing passed the scrutiny of Dean Swift, 
# went into the world under Mrs. Pilking- 
ton’s name. Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington 
had not been long married, before his 
reverence grew jealous, not of her per- 
son, but of her understanding, and ap- 
prehended, nay, dreaded that rising su- 
periority in the weaker vessel. Her 
poetry, while a lover, was admired with 
raptures, but after marriage, was viewed 
with envious dislike. During these 
jealousies, Mr. Pilkington, A. D. 1732, 
went to England, and served as Chaplain 
to the Lord Mayor of London, where dis- 
tance and absence again revived his for- 
mer humours, and he wrote kind letters 
to her, informing that her verses were 
highly approved and applauded, and that 
Mr. Pope, in particular, was enraptured 
with them, who was very desirous to see 
and be acquainted with the author, and 
requested that she would come to Lon- 
don. She accepted the invitation, went, 
and returned with her husband to Ire- 
land, where she underwent a most violent 








such an extraordinary taste for letters, | 




















attack of tongues ; for suspicions were 
engendered, we know not from what 
grounds, dishonourable to her chastity. 
The violent death of her father, who was 
stabbed, as she said, by accident, but in 
Dublin reported and believed by some. 
to be by his wife, and by others, said to be 
by himself, threw her affairs into confu- 
sion, and Mr. Pilkington, having now no 
hopes of a fortune by her, threw off all 
reserve, and improved that opportunity 
to have the marriage vow annulled, on 
which she went again to England, settled 
in London, represented her. situation to 
Colley Cibber, who, for some time, sup- 
ported her by contributions from the 
great, but at length she. was thrown into 
prison, where she remained nine weeks, 
when on Mr. Cibber’s return to town, she 


was again liberated by charities which he 


solicited for her. She then, weary of 
attendances on the great, resolved, with 
five guineas, to setup in trade, took a 
shop at St. James’s, and sold pamphlets 
and prints, and by the liberality of her 
patrons, and bounty of her subscribers, 
was elevated above want, and with hopes 


that the closing scenes of life, or the au- 


tumn of her days, were likely to be spent 
in peace and tranquil serenity. But she 
lived not long to enjoy her comforts ; for 
while on a visit to her mother at Dub- 
lin, she died, August 29th, 1750, in the 
39th year of herage. She was the au- 
thor of a comedy, entitled, the “ Turktsh 


Court, or London Apprentice,” performed . 


at Dublin with enviable applause, but 
never printed. 


Her talents at tragedy is discovered in 
the Roman Father, which exhibits a spe- 
cimen of her genius and abilities. In her 
‘*‘ Memoirs,” great vivacity, wit; and 
sprightly eloquence, is interwoven with 
a just conception of the human heart, 
and lively description of the humours and 
manners of the world. Many beautiful 
little pieces are scattered through her 
writings, which breathe poetic fire, fan- 
ned and enflamed by the true spirit of 
poetry. 

What a fruitful subject for moral re- 
flections is here presented to us in the 
history of this lady! Matrimonial sepa- 
ration is a stab which few survive, and 
but for that, it is probable that Mrs. Pil- 
kington would have lived and died the 
Lady Montague of her age. 
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~ Natural History. 





THE CONDOR. 


On the authority of Mons. Buffon, we 
venture to give a brief sketch of this 
most astonishing animal. 

The Condor, in a higher degree than 
the eagle, possesses all the qualities that 
render it formidable, not only to the fea- 
thered kind, but beasts, and even to man 
himself. Itis eighteen feet across, the 
wings extended. The beak is so strong 
as to pierce the body of a cow ; and two 
of them are able to devour it. They 
do not even abstain from man bimself; 
but, fortunately, there are very few of 
the species. The Indians assert that 
they will carry off a deer, or a young 
cali, in their talons, as eagles would a 
hare or rabbit. The Condor is of a brown 
colour. Russia, Germany, and even 
Switzerland, are said to have known this 
animal. Im the deserts of Pachemac, 
where it is chiefly seen, men seldom ven- 
ture to travel. Those wild regions are 
very sufficient of themselves to inspire 
a secret horror: broken recipices— 
prowling panthers—forests only vocal 
with the hissing of serpents—and moun- 
tains rendered still more terrible by the 
Condor;the only bird which ventures 
to make its residence in those deserted 
places. 
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This bird is in length about three 
feet nine inches, and in breadth, eight 
~ spans. The bill is very strong, sharp, 
and crooked. The eye has four lids to 
cover or guard it from excessive light, 
vered with scales, and the claws are ex- 
ceedingly strong and formidable. This 
bird is found in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, where its fierceness has been 
observed to be so great, as to attack a cat, 





when the female undertakes and conti. 





are capable of providing for themselves. 
The eagle flies the highest of all birds; 
and is, therefore, called the bird of Hea- 
ven. Bochart asserts, that it lives acen- 
tury, and that they increase in bulk until 
the period of theirdeath Such is their 
thirst for rapine and slaughter, that they 
never drink any other liquid but blood, 
unless they are sick. This king of birds 
is said to have only the swan among his 
subjects who dare resist him. All the 
others, and even the dragon, tremble at 
their terrific cry, Not contented with 
preying on birds, and ** « s:ualler beasts, 
the eagle will plunge «isc seas, lakes, 
and rivers, for fish. His sight is more 
acute than that of any other bird. He 
carries the young on his back to secure 
them from the fowler. His feathers are 
renovated every ten years, which great- 
ly increases his vigour, as expressed in 
the beautiful similie of David, ‘* Thy 
youth shall be renewed like that of the 
eagle.” The eagle that would not quit 
the corpse of Phyrrus, who had brought 
him up from a nestling, evinces this bird 
is capable of attachment and gratitude. 

There are sixteen othet sorts of eagles, 
namely, the sun eagle, bald eagle, ring 
eagle, black eagle, the osprey bird, 
crowned eagle, common eagle, white 
| eagle, rough-footed eagle, emu, juan le 
blanc, Brazilian eagle, Oroonoko eagle, 
eagle of Pondicherry, Morpnas or Con- 
guror eagle, Voltusine eagle. 








THE HARE. 


This weak and defenceless creature is 
the most persecuted of animals. But to 
compensate its danger, it is remarkably 
timid and cautious, which makes it per- 
petually attentive to every alarm. That 
it may be apprized of distant danger, so 
as to effect a timely escape, nature has 
provided it with such long ears, as con- 
vey sounds almost like speaking trum- 





pets. And to enable it stil! more to per- 
ceive its danger, the eyes are so promi- 
nent as to be capable of discerning ob- 
jects almost behind them. It is so watch- 
fal as to sleep with the eyes open. And 
as it depends on flight for its safety, the 
muscles are strong, and without fat ; so 
that the animal has no superfluous bur- 
then to impede its fleetness, which still 
to increase, nature has provided it with 


long lege. 








Chronology. 





The term chronology is formed by a 
combination.of the two Greek words for 
time and doctrine. It is that science 
which treats of the natural and artificial 
divisions of time, and to the points which 
it thus marks out, refers the various 
events recorded in history. 

Chronology is of four kinds, viz. ma- 
thematical, historical, comparative, and 
tabular. 


Mathematical chronology treats of the 
divisions of time by days, months, years, 
and cycles, and of the application of these 
divisions to the purposes of civil life. 

Historical chronology treats of the 
eras and epochs fixed upon by different 
nations for determining the order of 
dates and of facts in their annals ; or, in 
amore extensive sense, if treats of all 
those historical documents which are used 
for the purpose of establishing the ex- 
istence of events, and the order in which 
they happened, such as eclipses, public 
registers, medals, columns, obelisks, py- 
ramids, marbles, and inscriptions. 

Comparative chronology treats of the 
comparisons of diflerent wras, and is of 
the greatest importance in facilitating the 
study of history. 

Tabular chronology is that branch of 
the science in which all the leading events 
recorded in history, are arranged in Chro- 


| nological order, or in the order ef time 


in which they happened. Along with the 
great political events which accompany 
the rise and fall of empires, these tables 
ought to include the leading facts in the 
arts and sciences, the most striking natu- 
ral phenomena, such as total and central 
eclipses, the appearance of comets, unu- 
sual conjunctions of the planets, the fall 
of meteoric stones, meteors, hurricanes, 
inundations, volcanic eruptions, &c., and — 
an account of the philosophers, states- 
men, and warriors, who have acted a lead- 
ing part in the revolutions of kingdoms 
and of science. By this means we ob- 
tain, atone glance, a general view of the 
various steps in the progress of society, 
and the eye of the reader becomes a use- 
ful auxiliary to his memory and judg- 
ment. 

It is to this branch of the science that 
we shall invite the attention of our read- 
ers, for whose use we have compiled a 
table, which shall be commenced in our 
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next number, and continued, in conve- 
nient portions, until the whole is com- 
pleted. 





THE DRAMA. 





To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold. 
Porr. 


(In continuation. ) 


Having, in our first number, given a 


brief sketch of Messrs. Simpson, Robert- |) yer failed of success and applause ; but 


son. Pritchard, Moreland, Barnes, and 


weekly critique on their respective per- 
formances. 


J. Kirwer, (from England,) is a very 
respectable and useful performer, in tra- 
gedy, comedy, or farce. With a figure, 
face, and voice, well adapted to the 
characters of old men, whether serious 
or comic, he seldom fails to represent 
them in such a manner as secures the 
approbation of the audience. He is also 
very successful in personating Jews, 
Dutchmen, &c. 


J. Batpwin, (from England, ) will prove 
‘a valuable auxiliary to our stage; for 
though he has had but few opportunities 
of exhibiting his talents to any striking 
advantage, he has done sufficient to con- 
vince us that he possesses talents of no 
inferior order. His Stephen, in the Poor 
Gentleman, will not sufer by a compari- 
son with any of his predecessors, and 
some of our first comic actors have per- 
formed the part. His country boys, in 
general, are excellent specimens of act- 
ing, and his comic songs always secure 
him applause. 


Joun Granam, (an American, born in 
the city of New-York.) The business 
of this gentleman has generally been of 
a subordinate cast ; but he is respectable 
in the characters allotted him. His Las 
Casas, in Pizarro—the King, in Ham- 
let—Capt. Cutter, in the Jealous Wife— 
and several other characters we could 
enumerate, have, at different times, 
gained him considerable applause. Du- 


| ring the late war Mr. G. served as an of: 
ficer in the 13th regiment U.S. Infantry, 
and obtained the approbation and esteem 
of his brother officers. 


J. Jonnson, (originally from England.) 
This veteran of the New-York stage, al- 
though advanced in years, still retains a 
respectable stand in the characters of fa- 
thers, and serious old men, generally. 
We remember him, when manager of the 
New-York theatre, as a most pleasing 
and highly respectable performer, in the 
line of facetious old men, in which he ne- 











/now, as the hand of Time is laid upon 
Spiller, we shall now proceed to notice 


the other gentlemen attached to the New- ] 
York dramatic corps, preparatory to @)\the characters in which he formerly | 


his silvered brow, he wisely accommo- 





dates himself to its influence, yielding 


} : rd 
shone, to actors of fresher years, while | 


he sustains, with respectability, all such | 


as are adapted to his age and figure. 


Mr. Howarp, (from England.) Asa 
singer, this gentleman rises considerably 
above mediocrity, but as an actor we have 
but little to say in his praise. Indeed, | 
singing-actors are rare monsters on any | 
stage ; for, with the exception of Philipps | 
and Darley, we know not where to look | 
for another, unless our friend Keene has 
made rapid improvement during his Bos- 
ton engagement. Mr. Howard possesses 
a good figure and voice, and we hope, in 
time, will arrive at eminence in his pro- 
fession. 





T. Banker, (an American, and native 
of this city.) This young gentleman 
promises (by a successful display of early 
talént) to attain, before long, to consider- 
able eminence in his profession. At pre- 
sent, his figure, face, and voice, are too 
juvenile to give effect to the more weighty 
characters of the drama; but in those 
adapted to his abilities, such as gay foot- 
men, young fops, trifling Frenchmen, &c. 
he evinces no inconsiderable merit. 


Mr. Hoprer, who is also a native of 
this city, possesses a figure, face, and 
voice, favourable to the profession he 
has chosen; but he has had few oppor. 
tunities of testing his talents in any cha- 
racter of consequence. 


G. Nexsen (an American) is careful 








' to make the most of such trifling parts 


|as are assigned him, and if there is any 
| honour in delivering a message correctly, 
he deserves it. 


Mr. Ouirr, the prompter, is a native 
of Ireland, and discharges his duty with 
fidelity. He sometimes appears on the 
stage in subordinate characters, but as his 
sphere of action is properly behind the 
wing. we have nothing to do with his me- 
rits as a player. 


We have now briefly noticed every 
gentleman attached to the New York 
stage, with the exception of the corps de 
ballet, which shall be noticed in the pro- 
per place. But our most pleasing task 
yet remains to be performed—that of do- 
ing justice to the ladies; for there are 
ladies attached to the New-York drama- 
tic corps, who are at once an ornament 
to the stage, and an honour to the sex. 
But they deserve a separate number, 
which shall be given in our next. 


(To be continued.) 


pS ___ 


Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 

















PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


Tue Honourable Horace Walpole as- 
serts, that Fontenelle’s Dialogues on the 
Plurality of Worlds firet rendered him 
an infidel ; and adds, that Opinion, 
‘* Christianity and a pla of worlds 
are irreconcilable.” We suspect, how- 
ever, that this was intended rather as 
an apology than a reason for bis rejection 
of revelation. In our opinion, the doc- 
trine of a plurality of worlds is strongly 
in favour of a religion which dares set no 
bounds to the love, wisdom, and power, 
of its divine author. It was love which 
prompted creation, for the purpose of 
multiplying objects susceptible of happi- 
ness. If that love is infinite, this multi- 
plication must be so also; and if the un- 
natdfal zebellion of its subjects on this 
solitary planet has rendered redemption © 






for that present humility and self-abase- 
ment which, we are assured, will conduct 
to future exaltation and felicity. The 
greatest philosophezs and poets have 
written in favour of this opinion, and 
Armstrong has expressed himself on the 








subject in the following beautiful lines :. 


necessary, we have an additional Sage’ 
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This huge rotundity we tread grows old, 
And all those worlds that roll around the sun : 
‘The sun himself shall die—and ancient night 
Again involve the desolate abyss : 

Till the great Father, through the lifeless gloom, 
Extend his arm to light another world, 

And bid new planets roll by other laws ; 

For through the regions of unbounded space, 
Where unconfined Omnipotence has room, 
‘Being, in various systems, fluctuates still 
Between creation and abhorr'd decay—— 

It ever did, perhaps, and ever will. 

New worlds are still emerging from the deep, 
The old descending, in their turn to rise. 


AMAZONS. 

Muvcu has been related in ancient his- 
tory about Amazons, a nation of female 
warriors, who are said to have formed a 
society from’ which men were entirely 
excluded ; but we attach the same de- 
gree of credit to such history, as to that 
of the Cynocephali, or people with dog’s 
heads, mentioned by Herodotus, or to the 
Cyclops, Centaurs, and Gorgons, men- 
tioned by almost all the Greek authors. 
Plotarch says that it is evidently a ro- 
mance and a fable, and Palephatus, a man 
of much good sense, and who made a 
laudable attempt to free the history of 
his country from the rabbish of fiction, 
gives no credit to the accounts concern- 
ing the Amazons. He says “it is mot 
likely that @ race of female warriors ever 
existed ; nor are they now any where to be 
found.” Strabo is still more explicit, and 
seems indi that such an absurdity 
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tory of the Amazons is amusing, and pro-. 
bably conceals some allegorical instruc- 
tion. Authors inform us, that they killed 
all their male children as soon as they 
were born, and seared off the right 
breast of their daughters, that it might 
not impede their exertions in the use of 
the bow aad the javelin. If any of our 
readers should be disposed to wonder 
how the nation of the Amazons should 
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EcLIPSES, &C, 


Comets and eclipses have,/in all ages 
and countries, been considered as por- 
tentous phenomena, indicating some great 
eyent about to take place on the surface 
of this little ball of matter. Without 
offering any comments on an opinion 
which has at least antiquity on its side, 
we will merely refer our fair readers to 
the best chronological table in print, in 
the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, from which they will learn 
that many of the most remarkable events 
recorded in history were preceded or 
accompanied by comets, eclipses, or some 
other phenomena of the visible heavens. 
The prodigies which preceded the down- 
fall of the Babylonian, Jewish, and Ro- 


to be doubted. 

The Chinese, among their other su- 
perstitions, fully believe that an eclipse, 
of either sun or moon, portends some 
calamitous event, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Shee-King, a col- 





lection of the most ancient and approved || 


Chinese poetry, compiled and revised by 
Confucius. 


Tché yué tché kiao 

Tchou ge sin-mao 

Ge-yeou ché tché 

Ye koung tché tcheou 

Pei yue eul wei 

Tsé ge eul wei 

Kin tse shin min 

Ye koung tcho ngai. 
Literally translated. 

“Tenth moon’s conjunction, first day sin-mao, 
sun had eclipse: all portend bad. Whether sun 
covered or moon covered, people in general fear 
bad.” 





While on the subject of Chinese litera- 
ture, we cannot avoid mentioning, that 
among the first of their modern poets is 
reckoned their late Emperor Kien-long, 
whose most celebrated poem would be a 
treat for our fair readers, as it is in praise 
of tea, and gives a poetical receipt for 
the proper infusion of that delicious 
beverage, which has been thus translated 
by Mr. Barrow : 


“ On a slow fire set a tripod, whose colour and 
texture showits long use. Fill it with clearsnow- 
ae tan oe long as would be sufficient to 

urn fish white, and cray-fish red. Throw it u 
on the deligate leaves of choice tea, in a cup of 
kind of porcelain.) Let it re- 
. ‘main as long as the vapour rises in a cloud, and 
leaves only a thih mist floating on the surface. 











man empires, are too well authenticated | 


At your ease drink this precious liquor, which will 
chase away the five causes of sorrow. We can taste 
and feel, but not describe, the state of repose 
produced by a liquor thus prepared.” 





A BODY. 


A foreigner might be led to class many 
of our New England brethren with mate- 
rialists, from their referring every thing 
to matter rather than to mind. For in- 
stance, if a lover exhaust the patience 
of his mistress, by his importunities, for 
extorting the “ life-giving yes,” or the 
** soul-melting kiss,” her answer, per- 
haps, will be, ‘how can you tease a-body 
so?’ If a neighbour is to be commend- 
ed, he or she is * as good a sort of 
a-body,” or ‘* as pious a-body, as one 
would wish to see.”” Indeed, there may 
be some propriety in this mode of ex- 
pression, for pious bodies are, perhaps, 
more frequently to be met with, in this 
hypocritical age, than pious souls. 





BLINDNESS. 
** There is not, perhaps, any sense or 





faculty of the corporeal frame, (says Dr. 
Blacklock,) which affords so many re- 
sources of utility and entertainment, as 
the power of vision ; nor is there any 
loss or privation which can be productive 
of disadvantages or calamities so multi- 
form, so various, and so bitter, as the 
want of sight.” The blind were the ob- 
jects of our blessed Saviour’s peculiar 
compassion, during his mission of mercy 
upon earth—and their irreparable mis- 
fortune certainly calls, from their more 
fortunate brethren, for all the tenderness 
and sympathy which enlightened huma- 
nity can impart. The language which 
Milton has put into the mouth of Samson 
Agonistes, is scarcely too strong for their 
unfortunate condition, and was, no doubt, 
dictated by his own painful feelings : 


O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind amongst enemies! O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me’s extinct ; 
And all her various objects of delight 

| Annull'd, which mightin part my griefhave eas’d. 
Inferior to the vilest now become ' 

Of man or worm. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon 
Irrecoverably dark ; total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day! 





The appeal which the same _ poet 





makes, in his own person, to the sympa- 
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thy of his readers, in the sublime address 
to light, in his Paradise Lost, is, perhaps, 
still more pathetic and affecting : 





Thus with the year, 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud, instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. From the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and ras’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 





POETRY. 


Thompson, the celebrated author of 
the Seasons, &c. was ever tremblingly 
alive to those exquisite sensations which 
are produced by the harmony of poetic 
numbers—to those inexpressible rap- 
tures, which none but a poet can feel. 
In a familiar letter to a friend, on the 
pursuit of poetry, he says, ‘‘ Let him 
quit it who can, and ertt mihi maguus 
Apollo, or something as great. A true 
genius, (adds he,) like light, must be 
beaming forth, as a false one is an incu- 
rable disease. ~One would not, however, 
climb Parnassus, any more than your 
mortal hills, to fix for ever on the barren 
top. No; it is some little dear retire- 
ment in the vale below that gives the 
right relish to the prospect; which, 
without that, is nothing but enchantment, 
and though pleasing for some time, at 
last leaves us in a desert. The great fat 
doctor of Bath, (Dr. Cheyne, perhaps,) 
told me that poets should be kept poor, 
the more to animate their genius. This 
is like the crue] custom of putting a bird’s 
eye out, that it may sing the sweeter ; 
but, surely, they sing sweetest amid the 
luxuriant woods, while the full spring 
blooms around thega.” 


FONTENELLE,. 


Fontenelle, in his old age, was very 
deaf, and was always attended in com- 
pany by a nephew, a talkative vain 
young man. When any thing remarkable 


had escaped Fontenelle’s auditory nerve, |j. 


he used to apply to his nephew, ‘“* What 
was said?” This coxcomb*would often 


A MOTHER. 


What pen can describe all the emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow, which, at times, 
agitate a mother’s bosom ? The tender 
solicitudes for the object of her affection ; 
her alarms and dread, when in danger of 
losing it ; and her despair, when it ts 
gone for ever ? 


* A noble Venetian lady, having lost her only 
son, became a prey to excessive grief. Her 
confessor endeavoured to console her; he told 
her to think of Abraham, whom the Almighty 
commanded to sacrifice his son, and which he 
obeyed without murmuring. ‘Ah! my fa- 
ther, she replied, with much vehemence, 
‘God would never have commanded such a 
sacrifice to a mother.’ ” 





HYSTERICS. 


Dr. Small, of Birmingham, England, 
used to say, (very ill-naturedly, of 
course,) that women should be ashamed 
ever to confess that they had hysteric 
fits, as they in general arose from the in- 
dalgence of their irascible passions. The 
diseases called by Sauvages Morositates, 
he said, were best treated with a horse- 
whip. What a brute! 





LADY LANNERS, 


The beautiful little insect, the Lady 
Lanners of Scotland, and Lady Bird of 
England, is still a great favourite among the 
Scotch peasantry. When any one of the 
Scotch children lights upon one of those 
insects, it is carefully placed upon the 
open palm of the hand, and the following 
metrical jargon is repeated, till the little 
animal takes wing and flies away : 

Lady Lady Lanners, 

Lady Lady Lanners, 

Tak up your clowk about your head, 

An flee awa’ to Flanners, 

Flee-ower firth, and flee ower fell, 

Flee ower pule and rinnan’ well, 

Flee Ower muir and ower mead, 

Flee ower livan, flee ower dead, 

Flee ower corn, an flee ower lea, ‘ 

Flee ower river, flee ower sea, 

Flee ye east, or flee ye west, 

Flee till him that lo’es me best. 
———————————————————— 


BLIND RESTORED TO SIGHT. 


-Extract of a letter from a Surgeon in Lewisburgh, 
Pennsylvania, dated March 29, 1819. 


Exizasetu Consor, aged 21 years, was 








answer, ‘* Uncle; 7 said—’’ Bah! was 
the constant -retort of the philosopher. | 


> 


born with cataracts in both eyes. Jn ear- 











ly childhood she could see a little, but 
never well enough to avoid running 
against objects that were not of a very 
light colour ; as she advanced in years, 
the sense of vision gradually diminished, 
and at length she became totally blind. 


Being a very beautiful young woman, 
and of most interesting manners, she was 
addressed by a decent young mechanic, 
who married her. About a year after- 
wards she became a mother; on occa- 
sion of the illness of her infant, | had an 
opportunity of seeing the mother for the 
first time. 


Upon examining her eyes, I recom- 
mended an operation, to which she cheer- 
fully consented : and on the 20th of De- 
cember last, her left eye was successfully 
operated on. No pain or inflammation 
succeeded, and about eight days after- 
wards, | removed the dressings, and per- 
mitted her a limited enjoyment of the 
blessings of vision; her raptures were 
indescribable. Her newly acquired sense 
was, however, from want of habit, of 
very little service to her for several 
days—she was unable to estimate the 
distances of objects—and was perpetu- 
ally in fear of running against every thing 
she saw. On the day of removing the 
bandage for the first time, | requested 
her to designate her husband, who, with 
several others, was present ; this she was 
enabled to do by hearing him breathe, 
or by some slight noise that he made. 


On the 27th of February last, I per- 


‘formed the operation on her right eye: 


my success in this case was instanta- 
neous—the cataract was removed whole 
out of the axis of vision, while that in 
her left eye, being soft, was only broken 
up and lacerated by the instrument, and 
dissolved by the aqueous humour. No 
pain or inflammation followed the opera- 
tion, and she is now visiting and receiving 
the visits of her friends. She can see, 
without glasses, to thread a needle ; and 
so soon as she gets a pair of suitable spec- 
tacles, she intends learning to read and 
write. 


- 


If this woman, when totally blind, was 
an object of love, what must her value 
be now in the estimation of her husband ? 
1 am very happy to have it in my power 
to say, her husband. appears fully sensi- 
ble of the value of his wife, and very 
worthy of her affection. - 
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MARIA; 
OR, THE VICTIM OF JEALOUSY. 


A tragical tale, founded on fact. 
BY JUVENIS. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


To whom the trembling virgin thus replies, 
While tears spontaneous trickle from her eyes, 
©! why so cruel to a helpless maid ? 

Why wreak your vengeance on a guiltless head ? 
Say, when did I your love with hate repay, 

Or treat your person in a scornful way ? 

Orutter one insulting word, designed 

To wound your feelings, or incense your mind ? 
By candor prompted, and by virtue swayed, 
Your love I slighted, but respect I paid ; 

And if I acted too severe a part, 

*Twas but the frankness of an honest heart ; 
But if, for this, I perish on this shore, 

And see my parents and my home no more ; 
Submissive to my fate, in Him | trust, 

Who aids the feeble, and rewards the just ; 

He, thro’ death’s dreary shadows, will convey, 
And waft my spirit to the realms of day. 


_ The monster, interrupting, here exclaimed, 
While hellish malice in his visage flamed ; 
Perfidious girl! think not your plaintive cososh 
Will shake my purpose, or my feelings reach. 
_ Behold yon rocks, that lift, with awful pride, 
~ ‘Their frowning sum-wit o'er the rolling tide : 
. Sooner shall they with tears your fate lament, 
Or melt with pity, than my heart relent. 
My fix'd intention Ponce more declare, 
~SilRapest ao mercy, but for death prepare ! 


He said: and from the steed the maid he bore, 
And led her trembling to the sandy shore. 
The monster now prepares to take her life— 
And from his pocket draws the murd'rous knife ! 
Along the shore her piteous cries rebound, 
The dismal forest echoes to the sound. 


— meanwhile, had sought the nymph in 
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He grasp’d him fast, and for assistance cried— 

The forest echoed, and the rocks replied ! 

From neighb’ring hills his manly cries rebound— 

The distant village hears the swelling sound ; 

When to his aid the gathering neighbours pour, 

Rush thro’ the thicket, and approach the shore ; 

The vile assassin instantly they seize, 

By force secure him, and the youth release. 

Meantime a messenger, like lightning, bears 

The mournful tidings to her parents’ ears ; 

A livid paleness gathers o’er their face, 

They wildly hurry to the fatal place ; 

When near the spot with trembling steps they 
drew, 

The scene of horror opens to their view! 

And now they see, with grief and anguish wild, 

Their weeping neighbours, and their murdered 
child ! 

But here, O inuse ! the painful task forbear, 

And close the tragic story with a tear. 


Thus did unsullied innocence expire, 
The hapless victim of a ruffian’s ire ; 
Lamented maid! cut off in youthful bloom, 
To sleep untimely in the silent tomb. 
Yet tho’ in earth her lifeless form be laid, 
Her beauty withered, and her bloom decayed : 
Say, shall her worth (with her expiring) die ? 
Or her sweet memory in oblivion lie? 
This humble tribute to her name | pay, 
And with her peerless virtues grace my lay. 
To wail her fate, let mournful willows wave, 
And cypress wreaths entwine around her grave. 


But now, my muse, a fiercer face assume, 
Forget thy sadness, and dispel thy gloom : 
Let sorrow cease—let every tear be dry, 
And kindling vengeance stifle every sigh ! 
Indignant rise ! revenge the injured dead ! 
And wreak thy fury on the murderer's head. 
What envious fate, what demon from below, 
Urged the dire wretch to strike the fatal blow ? 
The blackest horrors of the Stygian shore, 
Where furies rage, and hideous monsters roar, 
When in their most terrific hues combin’d, 
Give but a faint resemblance of his mind. 
If yet be live, unpunish'd by the laws, 
If Hell thus far have triumph’d in her cause ; 
How must remorse embitter every joy, 
Torment his conscience, and bis peace destroy. 
As murderous Cain forsook his sire’s abode, 
And fled for safety to the land of Nod— 
So-he, perhaps, in distant climes mey roam, 
A wretched exile from his native home : 
Nature in vain her varied charms displays, 
In vain bright Phebus spreads his cheerful rays ; 
In vain the Spring her balmy fragrance yields, 
Or infant crops adorn the smiling fields ; 
Unconscious of their charms, behold him tread 
The pleasant valley, and the flowery mead ; 
O’er verdant lawns he undelighted roves, 
Nor heeds the music of the shady groves ; 
E’en friendship’s voice no comfort can impart, 
Nor mitigate the sorrows of his heart ; 
But cheerless pass the tedious hours away, 
He curses bis sad fate, and chides the ling’ring day. 
When night, in gloomy silence, spreads around 








Her sable horrors, and o’ershades the ground : 
As at Caucasus’ foot Prometheus lay, 

While gnawing vultures on his vitals prey : 
Thus, on his thorny couch, behold him soll, 
While pangs of keenest torture rack his soul ; 
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A thousand fancied spectres fill the room, 
Increase his horror, and augment the gloom. 

And if, at length, oppress’d with fear, he close 
His weary eyelids in a short repose, 

In frightful dreams the maiden stands confest, 
With ghastly visage, and with gory breast : 

Then to his tortured fancy is displayed, 

The threat’ning halter, or the vengeful blade : 

In every shape he sees impending death, 

And Hell, to meet him, moving from beneath: ; 
Sometimes he stands on some imagined steep, 
That hangs suspended o'er the burning deep ; 
Loud thunders sound—the tott'ring summit shake: , 
He falls—he starts—and then with horror wakes. 


EPITAPH, 
On a big man of little intellect 


Here lies interr’d a noted cit, 
Renown’'d for size, but not for wit ; 
If e’era flight of his surprizes, 

’T will be when his huge body rises. 
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Progress of Lilerature—The titles of no less 
than fourteen literary periodical publications, 
now issued in this city, or about being establish- 
ed, occur to our immediate recollection, viz. : 
The Medical Repository, quarterly ; Globe, 
monthly; Christian Herald, monthly ; Collegian, 
monthly; Youth’s Magazine, monthly ; Lyceum, 
monthly ; Belles Lettres Repository, monthly ; 
Ladies Magazine, monthly ; Academician, semi- 
monthly; Villager, semi-monthly ; Museum, 
weekly ; Masonic Chronicle, and Olio, weekly. 
With so many competitors, our own attempt 
may, perhaps, appear daring ; but we are happy 
to announce, that our temerity has been already 
rewarded by the signatures cf more than eleven 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, and that our sub- 
scription list receives a daily accession of thirty 
or forty vames. New-York will encourage litera- 
ture ; all complaints to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 


Academy of Fine Arts —The fifth exhibition of 
the American Academy of the Fine Arts is now 
open to the public, every day in the week, except 
Sunday, from nine o’clock in the morning until 
dusk. We hope that those of our readers who 
are fond of paintings, Wilkimprove the opportu- 
nity now offered them. 


Arson.—Rose Butler, a black girl, who was last 
week tried and convicted of setting fire to an in- 
habited dwelling-house, has been senteuced to be 
executed on the 11th of June next. 


Ladies’ Bakery.—Our fair readers are informed, 
that they can procure cake for parties, of every 
description, by applying to Mrs. Sayrs, No. 155 
Fulton-street, who superintends a bakery, de- 
voted to their service. 
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C. S. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 
No. 101 Greenwich-street. 


